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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


. AT HOME. 

Tuere has been the customary lull in 
concert-giving the week before Christmastide, 
but some interesting performances have 
taken place, notably that by M. Ysaye, Signor 
Busoni and Mme. Cleaver on Monday, Dec. 
15th, at the Queen’s Hall. The perfection of 
‘‘ensemble a deux" would seem to be 
attained by the Belgian and Italian artists, 
each of whom possesses a sensitive and 
emotional temperament, controlled by intel- 
lectual strength. In their hands Bach’s 
music wakes to palpitating life, and on 








Monday their interpretation of the Sonata in 
E for violin and clavier was instinct with all 
that is stirring to the imagination of the 
listener. Subsequently M. Ysaye played 
with fascinating beauty of tone, intensity of 
expression and brilliancy, Wilhelmj’s para- 
phrase of Wagner's ‘Siegfried ”’ Idyll, 
Schumann’s * Abendlied,’”’ and a “ Rondo 
Caprice” by Guiraud. Signor Busoni se- 
lected for his solo Chopin’s Sonata in B flat 
minor, the reading of which was distinguished 
by intellectual subtlety of expression and 
absence of exaggeration. Finally, the artists 
concluded the afternoon with César Franck’s 
Sonata in A, of which they may be said 
to be to-day the finest exponents. Con- 
siderable interest also attached to the vocal 
element, owing to the unhackneyed character 
of the selections made by Mme. Eleanor 
Cleaver. Her first groupconsisted of Brahms’ 
“Salome,” Gluck’s‘‘Einem Bach der Fliesst,” 
and Schubert's ‘‘Fahrt zum Hades”; and 
subsequently she brought forward “ Alla 
Riva del Tibro,”’ arranged by M. Saint- 
Saéns; ‘“* Air Tzigane,’ by Winkler; and 
‘La Captive,” the last-named being an 
ancient Hebrew melody, arranged by 
Kiicken. Mme. Cleaver's interpretation of 
these songs was a Striking testimony to her 
culture and ability. 

Decided progress as a violoncellist was 
shown by Mr. Percy Such at his recital on 
Monday, Dec. 15th, at St. James's Hall. In 
association with Mr. Leonard Borwick 
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animated renderings were given of Bach's 
Sonata in G minor and Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C, Op. 102, No. 1, which respectively 
opened and closed the recital. In Davidoff's 
violoncello Concerto in A minor Mr. Such 
evinced much musical feeling and consider- 
able executive skill, and his sympathetic 
interpretation of an Adagio by W. Bargiel 
so pleased the audience that an extra piece 
was demanded and given. Welcome variety 
was imparted to the recital by the singing of 
Miss — King, whose accompaniments 
were deftly played by Mr. S. Liddle. 

A second recital by Herr Fritz Kreisler 
was held at St. James’s Hall “ by special 
request ” on Friday afternoon, 12th instant, 
under the direction of Mr. N. Vert. A more 
attractive programme could not have been 
devised. ‘The scheme was so concise that 
all was over some time before 5 o'clock 
in spite of encores. Herr Kreisler again 
commended himself to highest favour by his 
pure tone and exquisite finesse ; he has no 
need to rely on any “firework” playing or 
tricks of legerdemain, clever as these may 
be ; and it is a delight to hear the violin used 
as a vehicle for the production of good music 
rather than a medium for new mécanique. The 
scheme included the first part of C. Gold- 
mark’s Concerto in A minor, followed by 
Bach's Sonata in E major, delivered by the 
accomplished artist with great spirit and en- 
train; several pieces of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century date ; Townsend's Seren- 
ade in D; Wieniawski’s Caprice (Tarantella) 
in A minor; and Chopin- Kreisler’s Mazurkain 
A. The numbers of the earlier period in- 
cluded a Sarabande of Corelli in B minor 
and an Allegretto in D; a Studyin G by 
Franz Benda on a Chorale of Handel; 
Rameau’s Tambourin in E minor; and a 
Gigue in B minor by Gerobamo di Angelis, 
The Tambourin and Townsend’s Serenade 
both won a bis ; but the “ insatiables ” were 
not yet satisfied, and it must be allowed 
that the old century pieces were not only 
sweetly melodious, but very—almost too— 
short. The post recital extra pieces were a 
Humoresque of Dvorak; Tartini’s Variations 
on a theme of Corelli; and the familiar 
Tambourin of Leclair. Herr Kreisler re- 
ceived an ovation well deserved and un- 
grudgingly offered. 

Sonatas for violin and pianoforte are the 
raison d'étre of three morning concerts to be 
given in the Salle Erard, beginning on 
Thursday next. The artists announced are 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey and Mr. Waddington 
Cooke, with, at the first concert, Mme. 
Medora Henson as vocalist. Brahms, R 








binstein and Grieg are the composers laid 
under contribution. <8 

Probably the most memorable feature to 
those who attended the Richter Concert on 
Monday, Nov. roth, at St. James’s Hall, was 
the beautiful interpretation of Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto, with Herr Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist. The playing of this violinist, who was 
introduced to England by Dr. Richter at St. 
James's Hall on May 12 last, is remarkable 
tor delicacy, tenderness, and the subtleness 
of refinement which appeal with peculiar 
force to the cultured. These are just the 
qualities which are most requisite for an en- 
joyable performance of this fascinating 
music, and, with the orchestral portion under 
Dr. Richter’s direction, there resulted an 
ideal rendering. The concert opened with 
a performance of the overture to “ Die 
Meistersinger,” that expressed in the liveli- 
est manner the various phases of the work. 
How the “ Siegfried ’’ Idyll was played under 
the man who assisted at its initial perform- 
ance it would be superfluous tosay. Liszt's 
‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsody"’ in D did not fare 
so well, but a most characteristic reading 
was given of Beethoven's Fourth Sympheny. 

Miss E. Amethe, who gave so successful 
a recital at St. James’s Hall, Nov. 14th, is 
a daughter of Major Leadbetter, Chief Con- 
stable of Denbighshire, who resides at 
Rossett. Miss Amethe is a pupil of Wil- 
helmj), and is unquestionably the most 
talented of the lady violinists who have 
recently tempted fortune in public. 





SCIENCE AND THE VIOLIN. 


From an Occasional Correspondent to “ The 
Hereford Times.” 
In a dainty booklet, consisting of about ninety 
diminutive pages, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
Construction of the Violin’’ (London: Dulau 
and Co.), Mr. W. B. Coventry, M. Inst, 
C.E., offers some most sensible and sugges- 
tive observations upon the apparently un- 
fathomable mystery in which are shrouded 
the means and methods by which the early 
Italians and Tyrolese violin makers imparted 
to their creations the marvellous tone which 


. distinguishes them. Mr. Coventry’s special 


training for the profession in which he is en- 
gaged enables him to grasp clearly and 
discuss lucidly the scientific theories which 
have from time to time been propounded for 
the solution of some of the problems in- 
volved; and he obviously possesses an 
intimate acquaintance with the violin itself, 
ich renders his opinions and judgments 
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the more valuable and instructive. It would 
be impossible, one would think, in so smalla 
compass to state more clearly than the 
author of this little book has done the 
complex conditions of the subject with which 
he deals. 

To the marvellous perfection of that work 
to which science (as we now understand that 
word) may unhesitatingly be said to have 
contributed nothing, can science supply the 
key? Though not stated in this way, that 
is the question which the author's views 
seem tosuggest. And certainly Mr. Coventry, 
himself a scientific man, does not appear 
to be much impressed with the results of 
such experiments as have been hitherto 
made to discover a scientific basis for violin 
making which shall place modern work on a 
level with that of the old masters. From a 
comparison of violins old and new the author 
arrives at the conclusion that of the five 
conditions upon which the making of good 
instruments depends—namely, form and 
model, dimensions, workmanship, varnish, 
and wood—tone, the greatest of all qualities 
by which violins should be distinguished, 
may be taken, while assigning due im- 


portance to each, to depend chiefly upon the- . 


latter, that is, the character of the wood. 
Though highly suggestive upon all other 
points it is to this question that Mr. Coventry 
chiefly addresses himself. 

In dealing with the different scientific 
experiments which have been made in con- 
nection with this matter he indicates the 
difficulties which stand in the way of a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, particu- 
larly by reason of the complicated structure 
of the instrument. The science of acoustics 
can supply us with a satisfactory explanation 
of the production of sounds or notes by the 
the theory of vibration as exhibited in 
various materials under given conditions of 
density, elasticity, and extent of surface. 
So far, however, it would seem to be safe to 
affirm that there is not much likelihood 
of science being able to furnish mathematical 
formulas, whether in relation to material, 
construction, or air-volume which shall 
ensure to the craft that supreme perfection 
of tone which must be the first aim of all its 
loyal members. 

The author examines the well-known 
experiments regarding wood as a conductor 
of sound made by Savart and Vuillaume, by 
Chevandier and Wertheim, and by Chladni, 
and he describes the results of some tests 
bearing on the same subject carried out by 
himself. To other than scientific readers 
the purely technical part of his description 





will hardly convey much that is enlightening; 
but it is clear from the author's reservations 
and comments that the whole inquiry is still 
in a highly indefinite and tentative stage, so 
far as its bearing upon the construction 
of the violin is concerned. Even from 
Savart’s well known experiments—as to the 
precise result of which there is disagreement 
—violin-makers, as Mr. Coventry tells us, do 
not admit that they have derived any prac- 
tical guidance. And certainly if anyone 
could have obtained benefit from them it 
would have been Vuillaume himse!f; but 
there is no sign of his having been influenced 
by them in any way. In point of fact the 
author indicates that the deductions drawn 
by Savart from his experiments are not to 
be depended upon, and indeed are not 
depended on by violin-makers. Even the 
lucid and interesting summary given in an 
appendix by the author of the results of the 
tests made by Chevandier and Wertheim to 
ascertain the properties and nature of the 
wood deemed most suitable for the construc- 
tion of violins seems to strengthen the 
conclusion that there is not much prospect of 
deriving from them any very helpful guidance. 

The result, in fact, of all the tests and 
experiments so far made appears to leave the 
problem as obscure and uncertain as it was 
before scientists began to deal withit. Tone, 
as everybody knows, is a most subtle thing. 
It is more than doubtful whether tone of a 
given character could, by taking infinite 
pains and by adopting all the means which 
long experience fortified by such “science” 
as is available can afford, could be imparted 
to a violin, though no doubt a general stan- 
dard of excellence may be secured. Wood 
may be chosen with the greatest possible 
discrimination, model and proportion ad- 
justed with the utmost exactitude, details 
carried out with the minutest care, and the 
finest varnish may be most’ knowingly” 
laid on, and yet the precise result aimed at 
will not be obtained. The tone secured may 
indeed be excellent, and yet surpassed by 
that of an honestly made instrument upon 
the construction of which far less pains has 
been bestowed. 

With regard to the choice of wood made 
by the Cremonese and other early masters, 
there is nothing to show that they were 
guided by any definitely ascertained rule 
systematically acted upon. They had their 
own personal experience, reinforced no doubt 
by the oral traditions of those who preceded 
or taught them; and this, we may take it, was 
their only guide. In this matter, too, they 
must have been to some extent the creatures 
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of circumstance; and in fact some of their 
instruments were made of very poor wood 
indeed, though, remarkable to say, they are 
in point of tone none the less estimable on 
that account. As to air volume and “ thick- 
nesses,” it is impossible to believe that the 
early makers possessed any definite theories, 
Careful examination of their work fails to 
disclose any guiding rule in relation to 
either of these things. They made fine 
instruments, instruments that were fine in 
their own day, without waiting for ‘‘ matur- 
ity." How they secured the characteristic 
merits for which their productions are so 
highly valued we simply do not know and, 
probably, they could not have explained it 
themselves. For generations makers have 
been copying their instruments and striving 
to equal them, but have failed (though they 
have made good and meritorious violins all 
the same) ; and to-day, as far as one can see, 
with ‘‘science’’ to help them, they are no 
nearer to success. 

As to material, surely it is too much to be 
asked to believe that the earth has ceased to 
yield timber of a character equal to that 
which these old makers employed! And 
after all should science succeed in disclosing 
the wood above all others most suitable for 
the purpose, it would only have provided the 
maker with one of the elements needful to 
success, and that probably not the most 
important one. And here one point may be 
affirmed as unanswerable. You may select 
your wood with the utmost regard to the 
teachings of science, you may scientifically 
and artistically construct your fiddle, then 
varnish it badly, and inevitably the result 1s 
bad. On the other hand make your violin of 
ordinary wood, and varnish it well (if you 
can), and the result is inevitably good! And 
there is another problem for science to solve! 
In opposition then to the author's view and 
_ to opinions widely held, the writer of these 
lines does not hesitate to affirm that the con- 
ditions of good violin-making may be placed 
in the following order as to their relative 
importance: (1) varnish, (2) model and con- 
struction, (3) wood. 

It is a striking fact, as Mr. Coventry 
reminds us, that for two hundred years no 
improvement in the construction of the 
violin has been found possible. It would 
seem truer to say that not only has there 
been no improvement but that there has 
been a falling off from the standard of the 
earlier workers. But it is not only to the 
violin that this remark applies. Should not 
the same be said of sculpture, of painting, 
metal working, cabinet-making and wood- 





carving? Canit bethat the hand of man is 
losing its cunning? Or is it that the creators 
of old could and did, by some unconscious 
gift, infuse into their work their own innate 
sense of artistic fitness and proportion, as 
great artists have left upon marble and 
canvas: 2impress of tleir genius and indi- 
viduality? We have become erudite, pol- 
ished, scientific, so at least many assure us, 
and with the mighty efforts being everywhere 
made to hasten the speed of the education 
mill there is no knowing to what dazzling 
heights of enlightenment we may not attain. 
But are we paying for it in other ways? 
With all our boasted and undoubted “ pro- 
gress” are we indeed becoming a decadent, 
degenerate race? Is it that man’s heart and 
mind are no longer in his work, but wholly 
engrossed with the money result he expects 
it to bring him? 





ANTONIO STRADIVARI. 

(The Hereford Times.) 
AT a time when the violin and its allied instru- 
ments are takiag almost daily a stronger hold 
upon the mind of the musical world, the appear- 
ance of a book devoted to Stradivari and his work, 
with a valid claim to be authoritative, cannot fail 
to attract wide attention. The volume which lies 
before us is the outcome of the prolonged and 
patient studies and careful inquiries made by 
members of a family whose name has been hon- 
ourably associated with the violin in England 
over a very long series of years, both as makers’ 
and connoisseurs. It naturally follows that their 
position is one which eminently fits them to speak 
with authority upon the subject which they have 
taken in hand. That they were engaged upon 
the task was well known for some time past in 
musical a and by many the appearance of 
the book had been looked forward to with lively 
expectation. Now that it has come it will be safe © 
to say that the handsome and well-equipped 
volume will fully satisfy the expectations based 
upon it. 

Much has been written in recent years, both at 
home and abroad, concerning Stradivari (hitherto 
perhaps more familiar to English ears under his 
Latinized name, Stradivarius),but we now possess 
for the first time a work which has taken up the 
subject and dealt with it systematically as a whole, 
We have here brought together all that is known 
—perhaps all that ever will be known—of the 
man himself, and we have a caretul analysis and 
exposition of his work, based upon its only sure 
foundation, that is, a careful and painstaking 
eXamination of his instruments, made above all 
by men whose training has fitted them for the 
office. To say that is to indicate the value of 


* Antonio Stradivari: His Life and Work (1643- 
1737). By W. Henry Hili, Arthur S. Hill, F.S.A. ; 
and Alfred E. Hill. With an introductory note by 
Lady Huggins. (London: W. E. Hill and Sons, 
violin makers, New Bond Street. 1902). 
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the services which Messrs. Hill have rendered to 
all who are really and intelligently interested, not 
only in the greatest violin-maker and his creations, 
but in all that appertains to the violin generally 
and other instruments of its kind; for in dealing 
with their special subject the authors have in- 
cidentally thrown much interesting light upon 
various questions, historical and other, connected 
with the development of stringed instruments. 

It is at first sight strange that a man like 
Stradivari, whose name to musicians is now a 
household word, and whose reputation is world- 
wide, so little should be known. But after all, 
with some few exceptions, what do we know of 
the lives of the great artists and craftsmen, or 
even writers, who lived two hundred years ago ? 
A few have left their history recorded by them- 
selves, and some have found biographers more or 
less eloquent. Inthe majority of cases these men 
were quiet citizens wholly taken up with their 
callings, known only to their immediate neigh- 
bours and their clients. Their work done, they 
disappeared from view, leaving no trace upon the 
page of history. And soitcomes that after having 
made researches, and having examined public 
archives in all likely places, Messrs. Hill have 
little to add—though that little is important—to 
the scant information previously gleaned ccn- 
cerning Stradivari. 

They have satisfactorily determined some dis- 
puted and doubtful points. They establish with 
practical certainty that he lived on into his g5th 
year; that he was born—though apparently not 
in Cremona—in 1644; and died in 1737. Of his 
early life nothing is known beyond the fact that 
he was a pupil of the famous Nicolo Amati—a 
fact which, having hitherto no firmer basis than 
tradition, the authors have now demonstrated by 
solid proof. Stradivari was twice married, died 
and was buried in the church of San Domenico 
in Cremona, in which city he spent the whole of 
hislonglife. In 1869 tbis church was demolished, 
and among his townsfolk the mighty maker's 
name and fame were so utterly forgotten that his 
tomb was permitted to be desecrated and his 
remains scattered to the winds! But Stradivari’s 
name will live in his work; and when the last 
fragment of that shall have crumbled to dust it 
will survive in the history of music, enshrined in 
the halo of romance. 

With the characteristics of Stradivari’s work, 
as exhibited in his violins, violas and violoncellos, 
Messrs. Hill deal with great fullness of detail. 
All those who are concerned in maintaining or 
questioning the superior merits of Stradivari’s in- 
struments as compared with those of other famous 
makers will here find much that is both enlighten- 
ing and suggestive. Stradivari’s relations with 
his great master, his methods of construction, his 
varying types of instruments at different periods, 
bis wood, model, dimensions, thicknesses, sound- 
holes, purfling, varnish, tone—in fact every detail 
and striking peculiarity of his work are carefully 
studied and presented as they offer themselves to 
notice in the undoubted works of his hand. 
Many no doubt will turn to this volume to see 
what light is thrown upon the means by which 
Stradivari secured that superiority which is so 
generally conceded to his instruments, Was it 





by the choice of wood, by the adoption of any 
particular model, by the varnish, or was it by 
some mysterious method known only to the maker 
himself that he endowed his instruments with 
their entrancing tone, that indescribable respon- 
siveness to the artistic temperament of the player 
who draws from them their ravishing sounds? 
Well, as to the wood the authors point out that 
some of it was of no special excellence. The 
model was never fixed, but always varying, as 
did even the thicknesses, upon which so much 
stress has often been laid: as to any special secret 
cf his art known only to Stradivari himself, there 
seems nothing to suggest that he possessed one. 
No; Stradivari's ‘science ’' was of the ‘ rule-of- 
thumb” order, guided by his innate fitness—- 
‘*eenius” if you like—for his craft. Some of his 
letters are extant and are reproduced in this 
volume; and it is safe to infer from them that 
Stradivari’s equipment in the way of education 
was not far ahead, if at all, of that possessed by 
the ordinary craftsman of his day. The authors 
in fact deduce from the evidence before them 
that Stradivari was only a careful, painstaking 
workman, but possessed undoubtedly of special 
natural capacity for his craft, combined with 
patient industry. It may be interesting to note 
how in dealing with this part of the subject the 
authors speak of Stradivari. They refer to “ bis 
energetic grasp of his craft; his fertility of 
idea.’ They describe him as ‘ one of the most 
dexterous craftsmen the world has ever known. 
. . .. + His sole aim in this world was his 
calling ; and although we have but scanty know- 
ledge concerning his daily life, we may safely 
assume that he was to be found day after day 
seated at his work-bench with gauge, compass, 
or knife in hand giving form to those instruments 
which were to prove models of perfection for 
future generations.” It is clear that his heart 
and mind were wholly in his work, and to this 
fact it is safe mainly to ascribe his greatness. 
This view may not suit a certain school of enthu- 
siasts, but it will doubtless approve itself to 
sober minds. 

The chapters devoted to varnish and labels 
are of very special interest. The authors insist 
upon the importance of varnish, and seem dis- 
posed to attribute to that employed by Stradi- 
vari the larger share in the supremacy of the 
tone of his instruments. Everybody interested 
in the violin knows the endless speculations 
which have been indulged in concerning this 
varnish and the method of compounding it, 
which was regarded as wholly lost. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century Messrs. Hill hold 
that its ingredients were commonly known to 
and used by viol and violin makers and painters 
also. Thts old Cremona varnish went out of use 
owing to the introduction of spirit varnish, and 
the recipe for its composition was gradually lost. 
It is startling then to be told, after all the vain 
experiments which have been made to re-dis- 
cover it, that the secret (as it must now be called) 
of Stradivari’s varnish is stili preserved in the 
family of one of the great maker’s descendants, 
the late Giacomo Stradivati, who found the 
prescription inscribed within the cover of an old 
Bible formerly belonging to his famous ancestor, 
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He thus tells the story of its preservation :—‘‘I 
was a boy when my father died, and a tew years 
later it was decided that our family should re- 
move to another house. As a consequence all 
our belongings were turned over. In the course 
of looking through our old books, my eye was 
arrested by this Bible, and opening it I read the 
writing inside the cover. I had heard repeated 
mention made of the skill of my famous ancestor, 
and of the fame of the varnish he used. Here, 
then, was the prescription for the same. I 
grasped the importance of my discovery, and 
determined to take possession of the book with- 
out mentioning the matter even to my mother. 
But how to hide this bulky volume I knew not; 
so I forthwith resolved firstly to make a faithful 
copy of the prescription—it was dated 1704— 
and then to destroy the book—which I did.” 
Several attempts were made to induce Signor 
Stradivari to sell the prescription, but he declined 
to part with it, preferring to keep it for the bene- 
fit of his family, should one of them ever resolve 
to take up the craft of his distinguished ancestor. 

In the chapter on tone the authors’ remarks 
tend to explain the diversity of opinions held 
concerning violins, whether made by Stradivari 
or by others. Nothing could hardly be more 
subtle and subjective in character than tone. 
For the due appreciation and judgment of it the 
ear needs that training that can be acquired only 
by the experience which comes of playing on a 
variety of violins, particularly those of the most 
famous makers. Even then what pleases one 
performer may not appeal to another. That 
Stradivari’s instruments vary both in quality and 
volume of tone is undeniable; and this variety, 
the authors suggest, was in many instances in- 
tentional, contrived by the maker to suit the 
different tastes of his clients. And yet there are 
some examples of his work which appear to com- 
bine all that the most sensitive ear could desire 
—volume, sonority, brilliance, plaintiveness, 
ready to respond to the touch of the player whois 
capable of evoking them. As the authorssay: ‘Lis- 
teners to Dr. Joachim’s performances on one or the 
other of his fine Stradivaris—even those well ac- 
quainted with his playing—must often have 
marvelled at the multitudinous shades of tone 
which he could produce from them. The massive 
. fulness, the mellow and entrancing woodiness, 
the intense and thrilling passionateness, and the 
brilliant vivacity—all these varieties of tone, and 
many others too indefinite and subtle for our 
powers of description, would be drawn forth 
from these unique instruments, as the spirit of 
the music he was interpreting prompted.... 
The searcher after the ideal in tone—and there 
are many such—will look for the combination in 
one violin of absolute beauty of quality, great 
volume, and perfect articulation. These per- 
fections exist in a large number of the great 
master’s instruments; but never in the propor- 
tions to suit the hypercritical.””. Elsewhere the 
authors emphasize the fact “that amid all the 
finest Stradivaris still existing there is not one 
which can with justice claim absolute superiority 
over all others.” In support of the contention 


that the great maker’s instruments surpass those 
of all other makers Messrs. Hill insist upon the 











preference shown for them by the majority of 
distinguished players since they were first intro- 
duced to public favour by Viotti. In this con- 
nection, too, it may be interesting to quote 
a letter from an English amateur of the last cen- 
tury. The Rev. Thomas Twining, M.A., writing 
on May 4th, 1791, to Dr. Burney, the author of 
the well-known History of Music, says :— 

‘*T have lately had a sort of fiddle mania upon 
me, brought on by trying and comparing different 
Stainers and Cremonas, eic. I believe I have 
got possession of a sweet Stradivari which I play 
upon with much more pleasure than my Stainer, 
partly because the tone is sweeter, mellower, 
rounder, and partly because the stop is longer. 
My Stainer is undersized and on that account 
less valuable, though the tone is as bright, 
piercing, and full as that of any Stainer I have 
ever heard. Yet when I take it up after the 
Stradivari it sets my teeth on edge. The tone 
comes out plump all at once; there is a comfort- 
able reserve of tone in the Stradivari and it bears 
pressure, and you may draw upon it for almost as 
much as you please. I think I shallbring it to town 
with me, and then you shall hear it. It is a bat- 
tered, shattered, cracky, resinous old blackguard, 
but if every bow that ever crossed its strings 
from its birth had been sugared instead of resined, 
more sweetness could not come out of its belly.” 

This letter was written just as Stradivar,’s 
violins were winning their way to universal favour 
over those of Amati and Stainer; and if any one 
wishes to know how competent Mr. Twining was 
to speak upon the subject of music he can satisfy 
himself by referring to the dissertations and notes 
which accompany his once well-known translation 
of Aristotles Poetics. It is refreshing to note the 
obvious enthusiasm of the accomplished scholar 
for the violin. If only professional players had 
been thoughtful enough to place on record in 
similar fashion their opinions of the instruments 
they used, we should have had a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the violin. 

The authors have prepared a careful estimate 
of the number of instrumeats made by Stradivari. 
The conclusion they arrive at is that his violins “ 
and violas numbered about 1,036, and his 'cellos 
80, or a total of 1,116 instruments for a working 
career of about 72 years. It is gratifying to be 
told that the greater number of these instruments 
still exist. There is also some interesting in- 
formation given concerning the prices paid for 
Stradivari’s instruments from as far back as it 
has been found possible to trace them down to 
the present day. This and some collateral evi- 
dence go to show that, contrary to the opinion 
generally held, Stradivari’s work was highly ap- 
preciated and well remunerated in his life-time, 
and consequently there was good ground for the 
phrase then current, “ Rich as Stradivari.” 

“It would be unjust to dismiss this sumptuous 
volume without a word in recognition of the 
artistic worth of the numerous illustrations. The 
coloured pictures of some of the finer examples of 
Stradivari’s work, drawn by Mr. Shirley Slocombe 
and reproduced in chromolithography by Messrs. 
Nister of Nuremberg, are beyond praise so faith- 
fully and minutely do they reflect every feature 
of the originals, 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


The following BACK and Fac simile Letters have appeared 
in “The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 

PRICE 23 EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - No. 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - 

Adolphe Pollitzer 

Mdlle. Edith Smith 

John Dunn - 

Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 

I. B. Poznanski - 
Rene Ortmans - - 

A. Simonetti = - - 
W. Ten Have - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - - 
Miss Hildegard Werner - - 
Fred Furnace - 

Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowder 

Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 

Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonsi, 1713 

Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - 

F. Whiteley - - 

H Lyell Tayler - 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 

G. de Angelis - 

Marcello Rossi - 

Miss Gertrude Henry- -Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - : 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 

Portrait of the Kneisel Suartatte- 
Jan Van Oordt - 

Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 

Do. do. do, - 

Portrait of Walter Kerr—- 

Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 

Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 

Mr. Arthur Darley : - 

‘s Miss Marian Jay 2 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 

Painting by Tintoretco - 
David Techler's Viola - : 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - 

Br Miss J: Orloff - - 
Fac-simile Labels- - - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette - 

Miss L. Jackson - 

‘a Mr. T. G. Briggs : 

” Mr. C. L. Walger . 
Fac-simile Labels - . 

Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli - 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps - 
Giovanni Viotti : = 
Stradivarius in his Workshop - 

Pierre Bailliot and Louis Spohr 
Ole Bull a 7 
Miss Muriel Handley - 
Miska Hauser - « 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart - 
Miss K Lee - . . 
Raimund Peckotsch - . 

Bust of Paganini . ° - * 

2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - ~ 

pees Stainer’s House in Absam.- nr, Innsbruck 

ortrait of Eugene Polonaski = + . ‘ 

» Hugo Kupferschmid - ° 








Portrait of Dr. Joachim -- - 

” Anton Schumacher in his Studio 

- William Christ, Basle, in his Studio 

“ M. Coward-Klee : - 
Dettmar Dressel . : 
The Joachim Quartett ° 
Kubelik - 
Left Sound Hole and Side View ‘of Scroll 
of the Balfour Stradivari Violin, 1692 
C. M. Hawcroft - - : 
Willie Blair (The ‘‘ Queen’s Fiddler”) 
at the age of 90 - . - 
Miss Sissie McFadyen : 
W. Tarr and his om 3. We Briggs, 
of Glasgow ‘ 
Madam Kate Wilson - - 
Miss Dorothy Baly_ - . 
John Priestnall 4 . 
Capt. John Riky, J.P. 
Walter Pyle” - 


ROBERT GREGSON, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIRER. 


OWN MAKE VIOLIN SIX GUINEAS. 
May be had on gradual terms of payment. Bargains 
in second-hand instruments from 4o/- 


Bows rehaired, 1/3. 
Returned post pa‘d, with a full complement of hair. 


Bow repai’s. Moderate prices with satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Violin Maker's Materials, Tools, Wood, etc. 


88, CHESTER STREET, BLACKBURN. 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Net 


Lyric Album (5 pieces) .., a ean " ‘ 
Diehl. Six Gavottes es s00 eee I 6 
Burgmiiler. Three Nocturnes ... ee I 
Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book [. (7 pieces)... see eee 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) ... tee tee 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 

Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 
Lange. Six pieces soe eee eee 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl Popular pieces (Nos.1to6 .. 
Hollaender. Four haracteristic pieces, 
Op. 42... “ eee tee 
Spohr. Concerto Danan, Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... vee 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 ad 
Papini. Six characteristic pieces oe 

(To be continued. 

EDWIN ASHDOWN. 

NEW YORK (Limited) 

LONDON, 


TORONTO, 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 
By FRANZ LISZT, 


*TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
py JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Pablisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 


PII Hr’ 


OPP 


LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





PUBLICATIONS VIOLIN 


TWENTY-FOUR STUDIES ° esci's.ncc!™ 


AND 


SCALES AND ARPEGG] 0». ».n«:. 


GUIDO PAPINI, 


To be had of all music-sellers or from the 
publishers— 


Tue St. Cecitia Music PuBLIsHING Co.,LTD., 
182, WarRDouUR STREET, Lonpon, W. 








THE ** WW, H1..”’ VIOLIN STRINGS 


‘Your strings are splendid, and really the 
very best I have ever tried.”"—Ww. HENLEy. 


E,A - -  - 6d. each. 
D- - - - 8d. ,, 
G,silver - -1s.6d. ,, 


The ST.CECILIA MUSIC PUBLISHING Co.,Ltd., 
182, Wardour Street,.London, W. 





Violins aspecialité. Best valuein 
the “Trade. Also Violas, ’Cellos, 
Basses, Bows, Cases, Strings, Man- 
dolines, Accessories, Music, Re- 
6 / = pairs. Teaohers and Dealers 
diberally treated. Send for lists, it 
will pay you. Also for list of Violin, 
’Cello, Violaand Mandoline Music. 
Wholesale prices. Genuine old 
10/- Violins from 40/- A fine selection. 
NEW VIOLINS at all prices; have Cremona 
one on approval from us before jolins and 
IN THE | buying elsewhere. Testimonials Wyetins 
selected from many received last | Violin Wood 
£ month :—-Thornaby—"*I am very | guaranteed 





To 











well pleased with the Mandoline.”’ 
W. A. R.  Falkirk—“ Very well from 
SAVED pleased with the Instrument.’ CREMONA. 
Violins taken in part exchange. 
BY — Cases, shape of Violin, American < 
4/1 a re-haired, 1/- Music Stands, 2 
BUYING Silver Strings, 8d., 1/- and 1/3. 
LI5TS FREE. | All carriage paid on approval, 
yaox 5 = 
Us MUSICAL ART CO. 


Importers & Exporters, Experts & Repairers, 
96, Gloucester Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Reliable 
Strin sts 


Guaranteed for Good Tone and Durability. 
A Sample String sent Post Free for 6 Stamps. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers and Importers, 
The Trade Supplied. 


J. STROHMENGER & SONS, 
86, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 


OPPOSITE HARROD'S STORES. 











‘“ The Violin Times”’ 


No. 110.—Janvaky, 1908. 
































ADOLF WILHELM]. 


FROM PHOTO BY LAFAYETTE, DOUBLIN. 





Printed by New Temple Press, 17, Grant Road, Croydon. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: ‘It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 


ViOLIN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 

Q This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE ls. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sote AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.8.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. : 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 











Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Reece. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
+ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
Examinations.—Candidates are prepared jor all 
Examinations, 


) 





SMALL COLLECTION OF 
OLD VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND ’CELLOS 
By Forster, Fenat, Panormo, Mausey, 
with Bows, &c. 
To be sold in one lot if preferred. 


For particulars apply— 
77, BRIDGE STREET, WALSALL. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - . - - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, WM. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C, 
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HERR ADOLF WILHELM. 
By I. Julian Grande. 
Ir Americans do not in a short time run the 
Government of Great Britain and Ireland it 
will be a miracle. Not satisfied with taking 
over part of this country’s shipping and 
tobacco trade, they are now trying to get, if 
possible, our artists as well. The latest 
move I hear of is that a well-known musical 
agent has been endeavouring to capture and 
take across the Atlantic the prince of 
violinists—Herr Adolf Wilhelmj, who is 
Professor in the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music. Her Wilhelmj is:son of Auguste 
Wilhelm), the well-known king of violinists, 
and although Herr Adolf is still a young 
man, he has already given proof of being a 
worthy son of his famous father. He came 
to Ireland some five years ago, and ever 
since has shown himself to be not only a 
teacher of the highest ability, but a soloist of 
unequalled power. He is indeed a worthy 
successor of the great Papini, to whose post 
Herr Wilhelmj succeeded. I have heard 
Herr Wilhelmj play on several occasions, 
and he reminds me of the celebrated Joachim. 
His technique is almost perfect and his tone 
is most powerful. As to his abilities as 
a teacher, 1 may mention that at the Feis 
Ceoil Festival, held in Dublin, last spring, 
most of the prizes went to pupils of Herr 
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Wilhelmj. It may truly be said of Adolf 
Wilhelm} that he is a born musician, for, 
when only at the age of five, he was already 
imbued with music. While still a child he 
became a student of the Dresden Conserva- 
toire, and at the Wurzburg Royal Con- 
servatoire, where he became a pupil of 
Professor Schwrndemann. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the Kiel University 
for the purpose of studying philosophy, and 
it was while at the latter famous college that 
Herr Wilhelmj distinguished himself as a 
capital swordsman. It is hardly necessary 
to mention the fact that while there he fought 
several duels, and although the accompanying 
photo does not show any traces of the con- 
flict, he has, nevertheless, two visible cuts on 
the left side of his chin. His philosophical 
studies did not, however, take him away 
from his beloved violin, and after he left the 
University he became leader of the great 
Operatic Festival in Wurzburg, where, 
needless to say, he gained the esteem and 
regard not only of the public, but of all those 
with whom his work brought him into 
contact. His fame as an accomplished and 
able violinist soon spread, and he was then 


engaged, together with the distinguished | 


pianist, Rudolph Wieman, for a tourin the 
principal towns of Germany. In no country 
in the world are musical critics more particu- 
lar in their criticism, or quicker to distinguish 
between the master violinist and the amateur, 
than in Germany, and although it is some 
years since the criticism of his Fatherland 
was expressed in the public press, it is inter- 
esting to notice how unanimious all the 
important musical organs were in singing the 
praises of Herr Wilhelmj. Speaking of him 
as an artist, the ‘‘ Leipz:c Royal Paper” in 
the course of a long article says:—* Herr 
Adolf Wilhelmj proved himself, by his ren- 
dering of a highly-difficult polonaise by his 
father, Auguste Wilhelmj to be a prominent 
violinist who solves all technical problems of 
his instrument with ease, and uses the finest 
taste and expression in his playing.” 

The ‘Berlin Advertiser,’ which is also 
enthusiastic in its praise of Herr Adolf, in 
the course of an appreciative article, says: 
—‘ The concert gave, in the first place, the 
welcome opportunity of hearing the violin 
virtuoso, Herr Adolf Wilhelmj, who made 
his first appearance before a Berlin audience. 
He played the adagio from Gedard’s 
‘Concert Romantique,’ and his father’s grand 
concert piece, ‘Alla Polacca.’ He proved 
himself fully worthy of the great name he 
bears. The technical ability he possesses, to- 
gether with the healthy expression of his 





rendering, leads one to expect that Mr. 
Wilhelmj, jun., will in future have as great a 
reputation as Mr. Wilhelm}, sen,” 

I need hardly say that there is not a 
musician or journal of note that has not 
recognised the ability of Adolf Wilhelmj. I 
shall only give one more extract from an 
article by Professor W. Tappert, and I am 
done. Writing in the ‘ Berlin Journal,” 
Professor Tappert says:—‘ With much 
curiosity we looked forward to the appear- 
ance of the violin virtuoso, Adolf Wilhelmj. 
He played the Adagio from Godard’s ‘ Con- 
cert Romantique,’ and‘ Alla Polacca,’ by his 
celebrated father. Mr. Wilhelmj’s tone is 
broad, his technical powers remarkable, his 
octaves especially are striking.” 

Last Christmas, Herr Wilhelmj was 
specially invited by the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Luxemberg to p'ay at their Court 
during the Christmas season, and while on 
his visit at the Palace he delighted the Court 
with his beautiful and exquisite playing. 
His Royal host and hostess were so delighted 
with the music, that his Royal Highness 
conferred upon Herr Wilhelmj the knight- 
hood of the Order of Adolf. At a recent 
visit to this distinguished violinist, I was 
shown two photos of the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Luxemberg, with their 
autographs. I was told by Herr Wilhelmj 
that they were presented to him by their 
Royal Highnesses during his visit last 
Christmas. 

‘I do not wonder, therefore, that our 
American cousins are anxious to secure the 
services of such a brilliant artiste. For the 
sake of Ireland, I am glad that so far, they 
have not succeeded in securing him. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


Ernest Reyer tells an interesting anecdote 
of Paganini, with whom he came into con- 
tact in his youth. ‘I wasinvited bya friend 
of my family,” he said, “to come to his 
house in order to be a companion to the son 
ot Paganini, who was then his guest. His 
father was also stopping there, but was kept 
in his room by sickness. In his illness the 


‘idea had come to him to engage a piano 


teacher for his son, who was a beautiful boy, 
with a brilliant complexion, long black hair, 
and dark, velvety eyes. He could then 
speak five languages, but knew nothing of 
music and cared lessaboutit. The progress 
that the young Achille Paganini made under 
his piano teacher was marvellous, only I was 
the person that took the piano lesson. After 
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a while the older Paganini was well enough 
to come down to the drawing-room again. 
The first thing he wanted to hear was a 
sonata by Clementi, which he had heard his 
son Achille, as he thought, practising daily. 
The boy was thrown into confusion, stam- 
mered out some apologies and finally con- 
fessed the deception. Paganini was at first 
furious, but was soon quieted and said 
something to me which was quite in the 
nature of acompliment. The piano lessons 
came to an end, and a few days later Paga- 
nini and his son went away. I never saw 
them again, but I have never forgotten that 
sonata of Clementi’s which I had played so 
often, and to this day I think I would play it 
without an error, so thoroughly did I learn 
it years ago.” 
* * * 

Jules Gerry, once the most brilliant violin- 
ist in Europe, has died in Paris at the age 
of seventy, penniless, friendless, and home- 
less. During the height of his career he 
was practically coining money, but he was 
extravagant, and squandered fortune after 
fortune. As his fame decreased he sank 
lower and lower in the social scale until he 
was compelled to play in the streets fora 
bare living, and he suddenly fell dead as he 
was scraping out a tune on his old fiddle in 


the Rue Jean Macé. 
* 


* * 


The civilized world of to-day dearly loves 
a fiddler. But, fiddle he ever so wisely, he 
must be eccentric, good-looking, of vague 
origin, or of dimly-hinted aristocratic parent- 
age. The delightful stories about Kubelik 
—how he has been hypnotized and so forth, 
and how he does not obtain the money he 
lawfully earns—would be amusing if one did 
not stop to think that perhaps there may 
possibly be rapacious relations in the back- 
ground, says the Referee. Family ties are 
frequently as firmly knit as many of those 
ramifications which are called “ knots” in 
the King’s Navy. When a genius is born 
into a family—be he or she painter, writer, 
sculptor, or musician—the history of art has 
always shown that the drones of the family 
hive have usually existed upon the profits. 

* * * 


Principally through the efforts of Mr. N. 
Vert, who is one of the directors of the 
St. James’s Hall Company, considerable 
alterations have been made in the building. 
The old iron balustrades to the balcony and 
gallery have been replaced by concave fronts 
of modelled plaster, giving more room to the 
first row of seats. Doors have been. placed 








at the top of the stairs at the Piccadilly 
entrance to exclude draught and noise, and 
useful improvements effected at the Regent 
Street entrance. The staircases and passages 
are decorated with oak dados surmounted by 
opalite tiles or panels, ornamented in Re- 
naissance style. The walls are a deep red, 
relieved by pale sage grecn, cream and 
yellow. The panels of the ceiling are filled 
in with Byzantine designs, also in pale green, 
yellow and cream, and the windows glazed 
with decorated glass known as cloisonné. At 
the base of each window are the names of 
composers bracketed together. The small 
hall has also shared in the general renova- 
tion. Out of respect for antiquities, I pre- 
sume, the same dear, old back-breaking, 
green baized benches, poli:ely called ‘sofa 
Stalls,’ that must have ornamented St. 
James’s Hall now, I should say, for at least 
two centuries, have been allowed to remain in 
their accustomed places. 
” * 


Four concerts will be given by the recently- 
organised London Musical Society at St. 
James's Hall in November, December, Janu- 
ary, and February.. Among the instrument- 
alists whose services have been retained are 
Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus, 
Mr. Emile Sauret, Mr. Tivadar Nachez, and 
Mr. W. H. Squire, and the list of vocalists 
includes the names of Miss Ada Crossley, 
Miss Percival Allen, Miss Grainger Kerr, 
Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Frederick Rana- 
low. Mr. Ernest Newlandsmith is the musi- 
cal director. Chamber music will be relied 
upon as the chief attraction, and the quartet 
will be placed in the centre of the room, as 
at the Joachim ooncerts. 





THE VIOLIN EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 
By Elsa von Moltke. 

No other musical instrument has the same 
range of expression as the vioiin; it has a 
power of conveying feeling fully equal to 
that of the human voice, which it excels as 
much in some directions as it falls short of it 
in others. 

In the soft and passive emotions, such as 
the fulness of love, the pangs of soul agony, 
no singer can aspire to match its perfect 
melody; the impotent rage of woman it 
is equally able to tell excellently; but the 
strong, active anger masculine is beyond its 
power, as in the voicing of martial ardour. 
In these regards it is of less potency than the 
human voice and than brazen wind instru- 
ments, but its compensating gain over the 
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vocalization is that it cannot condescend to 
speak the commonplace. 

Reed and wind instruments have their 
separate provinces, compactly limited by 
their number of stops, or keys. The highest 
number of possible sounds is set arbitrarily 
for them, and in all stringed instruments 
except the violin and ‘cello the duration 
of the note in which so much of the art of 
expression finds play, is as arbitrarily limited 
to a moment, the swiftness of a single touch. 

But with the violin the notes are limitless. 
The mathematician, wise in his lore, under- 
stands that there is in any straight line an 
infinite number of points and anyone who 
ever handled a violin knows just as well that 
there is in every point of each of its four 
strings a different note. Four times infinity 
is a large quantity for any other instrament 
to attempt to match. 

Again, the note may be prolonged or ren- 
dered high or low at will on the violin, and 
in that it excels all the other stringed instru- 
ments. But, beyond and above all this, it is 
excellent in the unequalled opportunity it 
offers for putting soul and individuality into 
the music. There are no mechanical bars 
and fences to be overcome in dealing with 
the violin. 

The emotion of passion to be expressed 
must be always felt by the artist, whatever 
the instrument, as it must be also by the 
successful actor; but in using any other 
instrument than the violin it is impossible to 
convey the feeling straight to the mechanical 
vehicle. 

The violin string, on the contrary, receives 
directly from the trembling, passion-throb- 
bing finger the impulse of the soul; the bow 
which commands the duration and intensity 
of its wail of woe, its sigh of sorrow, its 
glorious pean of triumph or joy, receives its 
teaching and inspiration straight from the 
art-trained brain, through both hands, and 
without obstacle or impediment the soul of 
the player rushes to the union of bow and 
string and sings its feeling as freely as the 
songbird carols in sky or tree. 

Other instruments have all their places 
and uses in the world of musical expression. 
It has been admitted that some can produce 
effects which the violin cannot,.but because 
of its limitless range of note and because of 
its nearness to the soul and spirit of the 
player, the violin excels all others, and is the 
most nearly human of them all.—Music 
Trade Review. 





Tue first conception is always the best and 
most natural. Reason may err, but feeling 
never,— Schumann, 


| 





CHARLES AUGUST DE BERIOT. 
By Ruth Laval. 

Contributress to the Violin World. 
Cuar_es AuGustT DE Beriot, the founder of 
the Belgian school of violin playing, was 
born in Louvain, February 20, 1802. His 
parents stood high in the community, ranking 
among the aristocratic class and being 
regarded as wealthy and influential. When 
very young the subject of this chapter dis- 
closed a passion for music and a predilection 
for the violin. Fortunately there lived in 
Louvain one of Viotti’s best pupils, Robrex, 
who took the youngster in hand and directed 
him in the way he should go. Young de 
Beriot also had the benefit of instruction 
from Tiby, a technic expert, who was the 
Sivcek of that day. He was also brought in 
contact with Jacotot, the eminent philoso- 
pher, who took a sincere interest in the 
student and taught him philosophy while the 
others were teaching him music, 

In 1821 de Beriot, already a finished 
violinist, went to Paris for instruction in 
interpretation and sought the great Viotti, 
who upon hearing him play, said, ‘ you will 
not learn anything of value here. You 
should follow the bent of your own genius. 
Nobody can add to your artistic stature. 
Already you are a more polished and poetic 
player than La Font or Baillot and they can 
teach you nothing of value in your art.” 
Young de Beriot naturally was pleased with 
these glowing compliments from the most 
illustrious violin master of that day, yet did 
not follow the advice at first. He becamea 
student in the Paris Conservatoire and took 
private lessons from La Font and Baillot. 
He remained in Paris less,than six months. 

In 1822 de Beriot began his career as 
a solo violinist and made a visit to London. 
His fame had not preceded him, and he 
faced a small audience when he gave his 
first concert. The attendance at the second 
concert, however, was five times as large, 
and never after that did de Beriot play toa 
small audience in London. 

Soon after this tour was finished, the King 
of the Netherlands appointed de Beriot 
‘‘ chamber virtuoso’ and gave him a yearly 
stipend of 2,000 gulden. On the breaking 
out of the revolution in 1830, the violinist 
lost not only his position but his pension. 
Then he resumed his concert work and gave 
a large number of concerts in Germany, 
France, Italy and England. Everywhere he 
was successful, his finished style and great 
technic, coupled with rare musicianship, 
pleasing the severest critics as well as the 
masses. 
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In 1832 de Beriot became acquainted with 
the famous singer, Malibran, and the two 
made long tours in all parts of Europe. As 
was perfectly natural the singer married the 
violinist. It was a happy marriage. The 
beautiful voice of the singer inspired her 
devoted husband and he strove to make 
his violin sing too. Doubtless he owed 
much to his wife. Never sang violinist as 
sang de Beriot with his Maggini. 

Baillot retired on a pension from the Paris 
Conservatoire, and de Beriot was offered the 
post he had held. This position he retained 
only a short time, preferring to accept the 
same place in the Conservatory in Brussels. 
It was while discharging the duties of prin- 
cipal teacher in this institution that de 
Beriot suffered a dire misfortune. First 
he lost his sight, and then paralysis attacked 
his left arm and rendered it useless. He 
was, of course, wholly incapacitated for 
violin playing, but for a while he continued 
to teach and to compose. The best pupil 
de Beriot ever taught and one who became 
as famous as he was soon appeared in the 
musical world and was extraordinary. This 
was Vieuxtemps. 

In collaboration with G. A. Osborne, 
de Beriot wrote a number of piano and 
violin duets. As a composer he stood high. 
Every violinist is familiar with his composi- 
tions, which are as popular to-day as they 
ever were. He wrote concertos, fantasies, 
transcriptions, original arias with variations, 
etudes, salon pieces and several fine songs. 

Elegance was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of de Beriot’s style. His intonation 
was flawless and he had a sure technic 
in every respect. Perhaps he was much 
like Sarasate in some regards and like Mar- 
sick in others. Ole Bull said that of all 
violinists whom he had heard none could 
sing on his violin like de Beriot. Ernst held 
that de Beriot was never surpassed as a 
mere executant. His tone was not particu- 
larly large, but was noble. 

De Beriot’s favourite violin was a Mag- 
gini, which fell into the possession of 
Edmund Singer, and is now owned by 
Henri Marteau. 

De Beriot died in Brussels, April 8, 1870. 





ART MEASUREMENT. — Every person has a lead 
with which he attempts to measure the depth of 
art. The string of some is long, that of others 
is very short ; yet each thinks he has reached 
the bottom, while in reality art is asa bottomless 
deep, that none have as yet fully explored, and 
probably none ever will. Art is endless.— 
Schopenhauer. 








THE STUDY OF THE VIOLIN AS A 
BREAD-WINNER FOR GIRLS. 
By Edith Lynwood Winn. 
(The Musician.) 


In an experience of ten years of boarding school 
teaching I have observed many points which 
lead me to think that the study of the violin is 
cne of the best of financial investments for a 
young woman. 

In the first place the profession is not over- 
crowded, and, in the second place, the violinist 
can earn her living in a variety of ways. Several 
of my pupils, as well as the pupils of otber 
teachers, play at summer hotels at the mountains 
and seashore. They receive fair wages, and 
have a healthtul and pleasant outing at no ex- 
pense to themselves. They meet a class of 
people who treat them not as menials, but with 
the respect and real interest which they deserve 
as struggling young musicians. Guests of sum- 
mer hotels are quite often influential people, who 
follow up the careers of these young violinists, 
and are sometimes cf substantial assistance to 
them in their future studies. 

Again, the young person who goes to these 
summer hotels is ordinarily earnest. She is wil- 
ling to do anything to earn money for her future 
study. She knows that she will not be popular 
as a society belle at the seashore, for she has no 
fine clothes and few of the arts and graces which 
society girls cultivate. Someone, however, will 
find out that she is earnest, womanly and true. 

There is an idea prevalent in many families 
that such work is demeaning, and that girls who 
play in orchestras are not well-bred and modest. 
Such talk is narrow and very foolish. I admit 
that young girls thus thrown on their own re- 
sources must exercise the utmost caution in their 
behaviour, for they are in a position in which 
any forwardness or frivolity may be criticised. 
They must realise that the very freedom which 
the society girl enjoys at a watering place they 
cannot enjoy, for they are not protected by 
mothers and guardians. ‘They are professional 
young women, and they must be ever on their 
guard. One careless word may forever injure 
their reputation. 

The majority of girls who have been playing at 
summer resorts are girls of excellent families, 
though poor. They are very ambitious. Itisa 
good thing for them to be brought in contact 
with a certain class of guests at hotels. It 
broadens their ideas of life. They become more 
careful of dressand the conventionalities of good 
society, for, it is true, absorption of miud in their 
winter study gives them little opportunity to 
study manners and customs of well-bred society. 

Now let us see how this contact broadens the 
country girl and the city girl whose family is 
a ‘*quiet one on a back street.” She learns 
some of the conventionalities of good society ; 
she learns that it is an art to be a good conversa- 
tionalist; she learns to rub up against people and 
present her own individuality, and at the same 
time she is developing the power of adaptatiun to 
other people. Now the girl violinist may, after 
her studies are completed, enter a new sphere, 
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Experience and observation have shown me that 
there is a great field for young women in our 
American boarding schools. Many of our smaller 
schocls pay fair salaries, and in these schocls an 
average violinist can find a fine home, pleasant 
surroundings, a good class of pupils, and all the 
associations of culture. 

Unless one has bad exceptionally fine training, 
very gocd criticisms from the press, and the 
prestige of acquaintance with fine musicians, a 
concert career is not advisable. It is a heavy 
strain upon one. The seasons are short; a lile 
of excitement and of travel gives one little time 
to practice, and it is not on the whole remunera- 
tive, except to the person with a ‘‘ star repu- 
tation.” 

Again, this life unfits one for the peaceful | fe 
which many musicians afterward: enter—the life 
of matrimony. 

I am much in favour of the entrance of 
English-American girls who play the violin into 
the teaching profession. It pays well, and is 
very developing. There is no need for the vio- 
linist in a boarding school ,becoming narrow and 
‘falling behind” in the work. She lives very 
carefully. She can goto summer schools or she 
can go abroad in the summer. She can read 
magazines and keep tresh in the work. One may 
argue that boarding school girls make far f.om 
satisfactory pupils. That 1s not true in the 
majority of cases. I have spent the greater part 
of my teaching days in boarding schools and 
colleges. I have found that girls who are under 
the discipline of school | fe work better than coun- 
try and town girls, because they are right under 
the supervision of the resident teachers. Asa 
resident teacher in boarding schools I supervised 
the practice of my pupils. I was thoroughly in 
touch with them. In the city, as a private 
teacher, only the most ambitious and trusted 
students practice regularly and systematically 
for me. It is true that city pupils bear more 
music, and advanced pupils give all their atten- 
tion to music. In this way they gain an advan- 
tage over the boarding school girls. 

Within the past two years I have heard of 
many positions in boarding schools and colleges 
in the South and West. It is very difficult to find 
capable teachers to fil them. It is almost im- 
possible to find good violimsts who are will og 
to leave large centres. Itis a great mistake. F 
have known many a raw, uncultured young 
woman who found that the culture which she 
obtained in a boarding school more than com- 
pensated for ber loss of city associations. Incon- 
gruous you say, that a young woman can be raw 
and uncultured and yet be a good violinist. If 
you were tosee a great many of the young people 
who come to our large Conservatories, you would 
understand what I mean. Many are one-sided. 
They have studied music and nothing else. They 
are sometimes not cultured and not well-bred, and 
no amount of musical training can compensate for 
early deficiencies in environment and general 
education. 

I would advise every girl who intends to make 
violin teaching her profession to studv harmony, 
theory, piano and voice culture. Why voice 
culture? Because it helps one in artistic phras- 





ing, and teaches one the value of a beautiful 
sloging tone. 

Marion Harland speaks of a poor washer- 
woman who worked herself well-nigh to death in 
order that her daughter might learn to play the 
piano and be a lady and a musicteacher. How 
foolish! Thedauchter might have made a good, 
useful womanin another line of work. Art isnot 
for those who have no aptitude for music study. 
Music does bring the commoner into a higher 
sphere, but music study costs too much for the 
person without gifts. Let the wealthy girl throw 
away her money on study if she has little or no 
aptitude for it, but let the poor girl think twice 
before she entails great expense on her parents. 

Think what a privilege it is to study music in 
America, where every woman may hold her own 
as teacher and artist. It is many a long stride 
that the world bas made since Camilla Urso, 
undaunted and gifted forced her way into the 
Paris Conservatory and forever opened its doors 
to women. 

_I have been studying the Slavic race and its 
literature. The love cf music with the Slavs is 
as genuine as the contempt which meets the 
women of that country. How gifted girls might 
be if they bad an opportnnity one can only sur- 
mise, but it is a well-known fact that little culture 
is given to womenin thatcountry. When a Slav 
boy is bora his nurse holds up to hima penny and 
a violin. Is be chooses the penny he wil bea 
thief. If he takes the violin—joy of all joys—he 
will be a musician. 

German girls reap very few rewards in the 
profession of violin teaching. There are some 
good concert players, but they receive smail 
saliries from their managers. 

Gabrielle Wietrowitz seems to have been the 
only celebrated violin pupil of Joachim, who has 
kept out of matrimony. Iam speaking, of course, 
of Continental pupils) His American pupils 
seem to have resisted Cupid very well indeed. 

The Russian women are much hemmed in by 
tradition and few enter the prifessions. It is 
only Americans who enjoy that freedom which 
permits them to go out and win laurels for them- 
selves in teaching and in a concert career. 

Violin study is a good investment. You may 
suggest that not all pupils have'‘any taste or 
aptitude for teaching. Then I should say that 
in the cases in which money is not in abundance 
there is little likelihood of one being able to earn 
a living for many years in a concert career unless 
one has exceptional ability, fine presence and a 
very fine training. 

The American public are very capricious. 
Musicians become too numerous for the average 
public to flock to hear an old woman play the 
violin. Camilla Urso was an exception but she 
was very gifted. The number: f years of “ concert 
glory”’ are few indeed for the average artist, and 
then comes some new “ star.”’* 

Most of our good players in America teach 
during a part of the year. In Boston to-day 
there are two or three excellent violinists who 
give their whole time to teaching, since concert 
work does not give them sufficient income to 
meet their needs. So it is with voice and piano. 

Here are a few suggestions for the young 
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woman who is thinking of applying for a position 
as a violin teacher in a boarding school or 
college : 

Training must have been thorough and very 
systematic. You must know what you have to 
teach, and you must have analyzed it sufficiently 
to meet the needs of your pupils. You must 
have a winning personality, the result of a good 
disposition, an intelligent mind, a consciousness 
of your fitness for your position, and thorough 
scholarsbip as well as musicianship. You must 
know how to meet people without embarassment 
and to ‘‘talk them” into your attitude towards 
violin culture. You must conduct yourself like a 
thoroughbred and a genuine woman. You must be 
straightforward, sincere and reverent. You must 
have tact, patience, gentleness and lovability. 
You must never be thrown off your guard and 
reveal some weakness of temper or character. 
You must make pupils and teachers respect you. 
as well as your art. You must play weil, teach 
well and feel well in body. You must be careful 
of dress, have system in your studio life, and 
assimilate with those who expect you to grow 
into school life. The heads of boarding schools 
value their character and general culture as 
important factors in your school life and influence. 
You cannot afford not to be a woman of broad 
culture and poise. 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad Jib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos. 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland." 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 
Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtTI1. 
To Soloists—send for lists of CARL VoLTI & ANDRE 

La TarRcCHE's works. 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit & 
ANDRE La TarcHE's theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCHELEY 

8, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





Tho only remedy for Wiistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN aup OIL. 


‘ 


Trape sf Marx. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHIELDs. LUDWIG STRAUS. 
9, Northwick)Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualitiesof your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS, 


4, Disraeli Road, Pu tney, S.W. 
January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resinis certainly by far the best Ievertried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think,I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
R. R. SHrevps. CARL SCHNEIDER, 


R. R. SHieips. 


R. R. SHrexps. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. Iam also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 
31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your ‘* In- 
FALLIBLE”’ O11 for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oilthat I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the one of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. Ihave recommended it to.many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged, 
Mr. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myseif, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
Mr. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Ragoon, Petroleum§ 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testim< nial, 
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CLARENCE Hovusr, Harrogate. 
December 22nd, 1898, 
Dean Suv I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
Pha ¢ OMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 


R. R. Siienps, HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
give lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tues slawe KI IGHELEY and district Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Mes srs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate, 
NOTICE.--Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr, | 

BroapLey receives for lessons from Students residing atadistanee, 

he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
orrespondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers | 

the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 

20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 

the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 

profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first -class 
instruction. For Prospectus ad ~ ss 


| 
33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. | 
| 
SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, 











With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Pagenini, De Beriot, Ole Bul), Clementi 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 


Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 
By G. T. FERRIS. 
Bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd Edition. Price ds, 6d. 
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W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 





BEETHOVEN’ ) PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 





With a Pretace by E. Paver 
Translated from the German by Emity Hitt 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C_ 





MUSIC AND MUS SICIANS. 
Essays and Criticisms, | 
By ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
Edited by F. R. RITTER, 
First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 


Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RoaygGAT. 2 
993 FE oe 
Ze, STF. >, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Or. 8vo, cloth, 5s 


WITH 
AN ESSAY ON HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


‘« The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying. ... . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes, 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.’’— 
Daily Caronicle. 

‘*The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge."’— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1go2. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
HOW 'l'O PLAY FROM SCORE. 
Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 

By F. J. FETIS, 

Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 

With 4o pages of Musical Examples. 

Cloth, n, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of these 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 














W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C, 





Price 43. 6d. Cr. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 





AN ANALYSIS OF 
MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN WORKS, 
A STUDY OF THEIR STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


For THe Use oF STUDENTS 
BY 


JOSEPH W. G. HATHAWAY, 
MUS. BAC. OXON., F R.C.O, 
With Portrait and Facsim:les of Mendelssohn's Manuscript 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION. 
ON SALE BY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 





Preludes and Studies, Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Henperson, cr, 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) , 

Half f ary of Music in England, by Dr. F, Huzprzr, 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
pub. 8s. 6d. 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers. Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Gzorce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs. 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamenta! pri: ciples emp!oyed in 
the use of the Voice Without a Master. 

Twenty Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singer , Speakers, and 

eachers, by Gecrce E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 
This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionists and C ergymen a P* )ctical 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice: 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 'ivo, sewéd, 18. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-Instrvu ments, together with an account of the most Cele)rated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. Orro, “ranslated with Addi- 
tions and illustrations, by Joun Bisuop, 4th Edition, t 8vo, cloth, 3. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuar.es ou ND, translated by WinDzYER 
Crark and J. T. Hurcainson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two, Musical Examples; by Henry C. SanisTEr, cr. Svo, cloth, as. f 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biog:aphical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Buli, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Claia), Chopiv, Thalberg, Gotte 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnet, etc.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxzczynsxi, translated by Miss N. Janorita, and edited by SurKer- 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Rosert ScivMann, trans!ated, edite:|, 
and ruotated by F. R. Ritrex, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 5d. Fourth Edition. , 

Ditto, S<cond Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. Second Edition. : 

Wagner-—Beethoven, by Ricuarp Wacner, wi’: a Supplemert from the Philosophi-al 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E, DavnrrutTuer, second eciition, cr. 
Rvo, cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervivanp Pragcer, 38. 6d. (pub..7s. 6d.) 


LANGFORD'S ENTERTAINMENT AGENCY. 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 


SEND Pos: CARD FOR SPECIMEN Copy OF THE 


Published “ ENTERTAINER ” Monthy, 


Telegrams : “JENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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